INTRODUCTION   TO   OTHER   VEDANTIC   IDEALISMS
As we have already said, it is not necessary that idealism should
be opposed to realism. Some way it has to absorb realism. The
Advaita does so by treating the world as anirvacariiya, which
vanishes at the level of the Brahman. Idealistic theories like that
of Bradley remain realistic by saying that the world is transmuted
and transformed through a sort of reshuffling in the Absolute.
However, the world as we see it does not exist in the Absolute.
This absorption means the unification of the diverse in a single
principle. Hence all systems of philosophy which attain such a
unity may be called idealistic. Their differences lie in the differ-
ences of their conceptions of this unity. This principle of unity
must naturally be an ideal; for it is not an actual entity that can
be perceived or experienced as we experience the objects of this
world.
As the advaitins maintain that this world vanishes at the level
of the Brahman, they hold the final truth of the Brahman only.
For this reason, their system is called non-dualism. They have to
maintain that the world vanishes at the level of the Brahman,
because their criterion of truth is formulated on the basis of the
perceptual experience of illusion, where the second judgment, "It
is a rope," negates the truth of the first judgment, "It is a snake/'
Our experience is that, even during the time of illusion, the snake
was not real. Similarly, the experience of the Brahman implies
that, even during the experience of the world, the world is not
real. Of course, this experience1 belongs to the level of the Brah-
man and not to our level. Otherwise, one who regards the world
as not real even at the empirical level would be like Empedocles,
who threw himself into the crater of Mount Etna in the philo-
sophical belief that fire was the source of the world. Only after the
^aparoksanubhuti or direct experience of the Brahman can we feel
the non-reality of the world.
As the finite cannot be real by itself and must vanish at the
level of the Brahman, Sankara preached the essential non-differ-
ence of the Brahman and the jiva. But the other Vedantins were
dissatisfied with this conception. Their objections had their roots
not only in religious feeling, which treats the omnipotent and
.omnipresent God as different from his devotees, but also in the
instinct which is disconcerted by the idea that the world of
things, to which our life is attached, cannot be ultimately true.
1 This is not a vrtti or psychosis. The saksatkara of the Brahman, if it is a
psychosis, is imperfect and inadequate.
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